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Part 1: THE RACE 
FOR MIDDLE SPACE 


I suppose I should say at the outset that 
I haven’t been on any “trips,” other 
than those which come naturally. I am 
well aware that the tripsters will there- 
fore write me off with the wheeze, “If 
you haven't tried it, don’t knock it.” I am 
unimpressed with that argument, if it 
can be called an argument. There are 
many things that I have not tried, and 
yet feel perfectly justified in “ knock- 
ing,” simply on the basis of being human, 
and having had certain basic human 
experiences and feelings. 


For example, there have been | other 
kinds of hippies at various times, in var- 
ious places, who thought that they found 
fulfilment in killing or torturing or being 
tortured. I am quite prepared to abjure 
the Marquis de Sade’s recommendations 
for consciousness-expansion without ever 
having tried them, and with the inten- 
tion of never trying them. And I have no 
apology whatever to make for my lack of 
“empiricism,” for empiricism, like al- 
most anything else, can become a vice. 

Now, the proponents of LSD and mari- 
juana and the like begin from a sound 
point of departure. They reject what they 
call the “false values” of our culture. 
So far, so good. Our society and our 
culture have many false values, which 
should be rejected. The tripsters, for 
example, tend to be scornful of the 
“race for outer space,” and, in my judg- 
ment, quite properly so. But it is not 
enough to reject unsound values. The 


question is, what values are substituted, 
if any? 

The tripsters substitute a “ race for inner 
space.” They use artifices to propel them, 
just as astronauts use mechanical devices 
to propel them into the other kind of 
space. (By the way, I would like to see 
some double-blind tests, with placebos, to 
find out how much the drugs really have 
to do with the results the tripsters claim 
they get, and how much is self-induced.) 
I have no invariable quarrel with these 
results. I am not a grim-lipped Puritan: 
at least, I flatter myself that I am not. I 
am not a foe of euphoria, transcendental 
and oceanic experiences, creativity, lib- 
eration from ‘“ hang-ups,” and some of 
the other things which the true believers 
claim they get from their drugs. Far 
from it. 

In fact, I have experimented with various 
non-pharmacological ways of enhancing 
these qualities, and will comment on 
them in the second half of this discus- 
sion. The problem is a problem of 
proportion. ‘“ Consciousness expansion” 
is not all there is to living. I am in 
favour of many other things besides 
euphoria, and there are many situations 
in this life in which you cannot have 
everything. You have to make choices. 
This is one of those situations. 


The “race for inner space,” just as sure- 
ly as the “race for outer space,” evades 
the problems of “middle space,” if I 
may coin a phrase. That is to say, prob- 
lems located neither in heaven nor in 
hell, but right here in the everyday, 
common. sense, real-life experiental 
world. The bright young people in grey 
flannel suits who are turning their 
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talents towards the computer technology 
of the aerospace industry, and the bright 
young people in grey flannel sandals who 
are turning inwards to their private 
visions, may think they have nothing in 
common; but, in practical effect, they are 
at one. For if a very great many more 
bright young people don’t turn their 
talents to solving the down-to-earth prob- 
lems that are all around us, right here 
and now, there is not going to be any- 
body’s inner space left to explore; and 
outer space will still be there, but with- 
out anybody left to explore it. 

In June, 1966, in San Francisco, a big 
conference was held on LSD and the 
other hallucinogens. Since people evi- 
dently found the subject titillating, the 
yellow press gave it more space than 
wars, revolutions, and other things that 
one might suppose were really more 
important. This conference was sponsor- 
ed by the University of California, and 
like almost everything else under the 
egis of that institution, it seemed to me 
utterly to miss the essential point. 

Not a single one of the experts flown in 
from all over the country seemed even 
to hint at this point: the big question 
with LSD, as with marijuana, peyote, 
mescaline, morning glory seeds, glue 
sniffing, and all the similar devices, is 


not whether they are useful in treating 
alcoholism; whether they are addictive; 
whether they should be legalised or out- 
lawed; whether people under their in- 
fluence occasionally run amok, stab other 
people, commit suicide, and so on. No, 
the big question is this: are they a 
diversion, a distraction, a siphoning off 
of energies which are desperately need- 
ed elsewhere, a way of opting out which 
is heartlessly unfair to those who are 
left? I submit that they are. 

To be sure, if everybody in the world - 
all the Communist and other ideologues, 
all the hungry agricultural workers of 
this nation and every other nation, all 
the Negroes in ghettoes in this nation 
and the Union of South Africa and 
everywhere else - if everybody were to 
renounce his economic and political and 
other grievances, and take the LSD 
route, then the problem I am speaking 
of would not exist. 

Personally, I doubt that I could bear to 
live in such a world: that’s a question 
which we may have time to return to. 
But it’s a very hypothetical question. 
Obviously, everyone is not going to agree 
to opt out. And short of that, those who 
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take the psychedelic way out are, in 
effect, adding that much more to the 
burden of those who choose to stay in 
“middle space,” and fight its evils and 
try to make it liveable and try to keep 
it going for the benefit of everybody, in- 
cluding those who are doing nothing to 
help, and who, indeed, are known to 
jeer at hard-working reformers and call 
them ‘ square.” 
Among the other values at stake, besides 
transcendental experiences, is simple 
human justice. It seems to me damnably 
unjust for some people to be flying 
around on psychedelic trips, while other 
people are down below, stuck in de- 
humanising kinds of employment, stuck 
in dehumanising cities, being killed in 
wars. What is needed is not more people 
blasted out of their minds. There are 
more than enough people out of their 
minds already. What is needed is more 
people in their minds, in their right 
minds. It is not really liberating, not 
really humanising, to have people hal- 
lucinating that everything is beautiful. 
Everything is not beautiful. 
What is needed is more people who can 
see what is really there: who know 
when a lake or a mountain or a forest is 
really beautiful, but who also know when 
it is threatened, and who are prepared 
to fight the lumber barons, the Division 
of Highways, or whoever threatens it; 
people who know that a dump or a ghet- 
to is really ugly, and who are prepared 
to fight to change the ugliness. 
Some law enforcement officials may be 
under the impression that the young hip- 
pies and the young activists are one and 
the same group. There is some over- 
lapping, to be sure. But not, I think, very 
much. By and large, the seekers after 
psychedelic experiences, though they 
may at one time have been involved in 
some kind of wrestling match with the 
real world, have left the arena. This is 
not merely my opinion. Let me quote 
from a leaflet which was thrust on me 
the last time I visited the Berkeley 
campus. It was put out by a group of 
users who want to legalise marijuana by 
constitutional amendment : 
“Persons under the influence of mar- 
ijuana are non-aggressive, amiable, 
easily pleased. As a tranquilliser, it is 
superior to most of the products pre- 
scribed by doctors. Users are too con- 
tent, too happy, too unambitious to 
ate the custodians of public mor- 
ality.” 
These enthusiasts of pot are dead wrong 
on at least two counts. They are dead 
wrong in their grasp of what pleases the 
custodians of public morality. Nothing 
really pleases the keepers of our politi- 
cal-economic zoo more than contented, 
amiable, unambitious inmates. Nothing 
displeases them more than critics who 
say and do something constructive about 
their discontents, rather than floating 
away on cloud nine. Aldous Huxley fore- 
told this clearly in his devastating prop- 
hecy of Brave New World, and it is one 
of the ironies in this vale of ironies that 
Huxley himself became converted by his 
own enemy. 


Placid Nirvana 


Second, the “potniks” are dead wrong, 
or so it seems to me, in their version of 
the good life. They obviously believe 
that Nirvana consists of placid people. I 
can imagine scarcely anything more ter- 
rifying. To pursue the pharmaceutical 
metaphor of the friends of marijuana, 
what this world needs is fewer tranquil- 
isers, and more energisers: more genu- 
ine aliveness, and concern, and passion, 
and active support for the things which 
are good, and active indignation for the 
things which are not good. 

You may have seen the story in the 
papers about Allen Ginsberg’s recent 
appearance before a Congressional com- 
mittee. Last autumn, by his own 
account, Ginsberg made a stab at becom- 
ing socially involved, but then he got 
high on LSD and ended up on a beach 
somewhere, on his knees, wrapped in 
fantasies about seaweed and a newfound 
love for Lyndon Johnson. Ginsberg and 
his cohorts think that this is the latest 
religion. I think that it is the latest 
opium of the people, in a more literal 
and potentially more dangerous sense 
than anything envisaged bv Karl Marx. 
I do not believe in hating Lyndon John- 
son as a person, but I think it is very 
appropriate and necessary to hate John- 
sonism, which I conceive to be a mani- 
pulative style in domestic affairs, a belli- 
cose style in foreign affairs, and an un- 


scrupulous and dishonest style in both. 
Here is another example of my point. 
Last October 15, the novelist Ken Kesey 
was invited to speak at a so-called teach- 
in on Vietnam. He showed up obviously 
“out of his gourd” on LSD or something 
of the sort, and his sole contribution (to 
the extent that it was comprehensible at 
all) was to advise people not to care 
very much, either about Vietnam or 
about anything else. 

If the tripsters were frankly groping, 
stumbling, searching, seeking, growing, 
and eventually finding some way back to 
this world - in short, if they were genu- 
inely open - I would feel differently. But 
I am sorry to say that I do not see open- 
ness and authentic searching. On the 
contrary, I see a great deal of smugness. 


Cultural legacies 


The average tripster seems quite satis- 
fied that he has the answers; that he 
knows the secret of it all; that he, un- 
like poor squares like me, is sailing new, 
rich, exciting, radical, uncharted seas of 
experience. 

But there is little ground for such self- 
satisfaction. In fact, what the tripsters 
are doing is very old and not radical at 
all. It has been tried in many societies, 
in many times, in many places, and in 
many ways. Any good anthropology text- 
book mentions plenty of cultures which 
have institutionalised essentially what 
the tripsters are now asking for: an 
escape from the dullness of ordinary 
existence, through visions, ecstasies, 
“mystical” experiences induced by 
drugs, driving rhythms, lights, dancing 
- precisely the same techniques used in 
“trip festivals” today. Sometimes the 
right to escape has been reserved to 
some priestly class. Sometimes it has 
been conferred upon everyone at inter- 
vals: the beginning of spring, the com- 
pletion of the harvest, etc. 

Yet I am not aware of a scintilla of 
evidence to prove that such devices have 
made any difference in the productivity, 
or happiness, or creativity of those cul- 
tures, or in their survival. I see no rea- 
son to believe that these same old de- 
vices can play any useful part in helping 
our culture to survive the atomic age. 
The tripsters may say to me, “ You can’t 
put us down that way. We don’t think 
your culture deserves to survive.” Per- 
haps now we are getting down to the 
nitty-gritty, the huge gulf between the 
basic assumptions which do indeed di- 
vide us. I believe that people “drop 
out,” as Dr Timothy Leary puts it, to a 
culture of fantasies, the drug culture, 
for negative rather than positive rea- 
sons: not so much because they truly 
find their fantasies fulfilling, but because 
they are totally alienated (or rather, 
like to think they are totally alienated) 
from any other culture which seems 
available. They do not see - or think 
they do not see, which comes to the 
same thing - any legacies worth preserv- 
ing in Western civilisation. 

I do see (or think I see) such legacies. 
It is the things which are worthwhile in 
our culture which enable us to perceive 
the things which are wrong. 

Western civilisation has been guilty of 
some of the greatest atrocities in the 
history of the human species: but it has 
also supplied a perspective of humanist 
values and ideals which make it possible 
for most of us to recognise those atroci- 
ties for what they were and are. They 
would have been taken for granted, 
viewed as fitting and proper, by most 
cultures of the past and by many of the 
present. To illustrate: even the maddest 
of our warlords these days have to pro- 
claim that they love peace. It has not 
often been this way before. During most 
of human history, peace has not been a 
part of the mores. Warlords have open- 
ly revelled in their bloodthirstiness, and 
have been acclaimed for it. 

I am no apologist for our culture, to put 
it gently. But I know that there are 
many good things about Western civilisa- 
tion - including the concept of personal 
expansion and fulfilment and liberation, 
the very notion of the individual, which 
some of the tripsters seem to think they 
invented. They, and you, and J, ought 
to be grateful to our culture for provid- 
ing us with these good, humanist per- 
spectives. I want to retain them; to 
build on them. I believe that if they are 
properly employed, they provide per- 
haps the best tools for constructive 
rebellion, the best framework man has 
yet developed within which to work on 
the things that are not good: all the 
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cruelties, cloddishness, injustices, tyran- 
nies. I do not think this is ethnocen- 
trism; I think it is humanism. 

I can assure the tripsters that if the 
H-bombs start flying, they are not going 
to be selective in what they destroy and 
what they spare. They will destroy baby 
and bathwater: and soap and towels, 
too. I do not want the species to be set 
back 10,000 years and have to work its 
way up to the present point all over 
again. And, in case the tripsters are 
under any illusions about the nature of 
stone-age existence, it would not be a 
bunch of happy savages sitting around 
in caves, eating peyote, at peace with 
themselves and the world, living off the 
fat of the land. People would be in 
thrall to despots, including those most 
ruthless despots, hunger and cold; and 
people would be clubbing each other’s 
brains out in the competition for food 
and shelter; life would be “‘ nasty, brut- 
ish, and short.” 

The very best that is in all of us is going 
to be none too much to keep that from 
happening. The odds, I fear, are not 
favourable. Everybody who says, “ You 
knock yourself out if you want, man, I’m 
just going to take a far out trip,” every- 
body who picks up his talents and goes 
home, lengthens the odds by that much. 
If they were just playing fast and loose 
with their own lives, that would be one 
thing. But, in a very real sense, they 
are playing fast and loose with my life, 
too, and yours, whoever you are. And 
I don’t like it. 

I might say, finally, that for bona fide 
liberation, bona fide radicalism, there is 
a vision which may be matched more 
than favourably against. that of the trip- 
sters. What is really fresh, really revo- 
lutionary - perhaps the only really radi- 
cal idea left, the only authentically 
twentieth century revolution - is the 
hypothesis that it is possible for a person 
to live a whole, rounded, aware, produc- 
tive, creative, responsible, self-realised 
life, personal yet interpersonal, with 
peak periods and periods of rest, on the 
strength of his own powers, his own in- 
sight into his needs for fulfilment and 
what it takes to meet those needs, his 
own will, his own effort, without leaning 
on some Freudian or Marxian or other 
dogma, or computer programming, or 
any other kind of crutch - including 
drugs. I want to discuss this vision, and 
how to bring it down to earth. 


Part 2: CRACKING 
THE CHRYSALIS 


I have commented on LSD and the drug 
culture, from the standpoint of social 
responsibility. Now I should like to flesh 
out the case against the drug culture 
with the individual rather than society 
as my referent. 

For twenty-five years, I have thought of 
myself as an artist above everything 
else, and nothing is more important to 
me than the qualities of beauty, ecstasy, 
liberation. However, I think it is naive, 
to say the least, to subscribe to anything 
and everything just because it invokes 
those hallowed words. The problem {is 
to distinguish between the authentic 
qualities and their counterfeits. We are 


surrounded by all kinds of frauds and 
counterfeits. The drug culture, in my 
opinion, is one of them, no less than 
“socialist realism,” Lady Bird Johnson’s 
“beautification campaign,’ and the 
American Gothic of Ronald Reagan. 

I will describe a few things which some 
friends and I have been experimenting 
with, on and off, for a year or so, which 
seem to me to represent an alternative 
path to “ consciousness expansion.” This 
path does not require medical super- 
vision. It does not involve going out of 
your mind. It is available to anyone 
who really wants to “turn on” without 
artificial props and assistive devices. 
Unstructured groups of from two to 
twenty of us have come together from 
time to time, and here are just a few 
of the things which we have tried: 

1. Improvisatory scenes. Someone may 
start, for example, by saying: ‘ This is 
a doctor’s office. Somebody be the doc- 
tor; somebody be the nurse/receptionist; 
the rest of us will be patients. I’m an 
old man, waiting with not too much 
patience.” Or someone may say, “I feel 
like being a politician running for office, 
about to go before the television cam- 
eras. Anybody care to be my opponent 
and debate me on the black-eyed pea 
issue? ” 

Someone may take him up on it, and it 
goes on from there until it stops being 
fun. Sometimes it doesn’t work, but 
sometimes it turns out to be more hilar- 
ious than anything I have seen profes- 
sional improvisers do. Nothing is fun- 
nier than the humour which you, your- 
self, create; nothing more beautiful than 
the beauty which you create; or more 
heartbreaking than your own tragedies. 
2. We have tried a lot of things to ex- 
pand the uses of the voice, such as a 
kind of a capella choir in which every- 
one chooses a sound which he considers 
right for himself: for example, “ boom, 
boom,” for a bass; “twinkle, twinkle, 
little star,’ for a soprano. One person 
volunteers as a conductor, and under 
his direction, we enter on cue, increase 
or diminish volume, accelerate or de- 
celerate tempo, stop entirely, re-enter, 
and so on. We often get remarkable 
results. 

3. Free body movement to music. We 
have usually used classical music, but it 
is sometimes swing, rock ’n roll, or ex- 
perimental. The movement is whatever 
the individual is moved by the music to 
do: involving any or all parts of the 
body; involving or not involving other 
people; with eyes open or eyes closed; 
whatever. 

4. Creative cookery. On one occasion, 
somebody supplied a wide variety of 
olives, tomatoes, lettuce, and other salad 
ingredients of different sizes, hues, and 
textures. Everyone constructed his own 
idea of a utopian salad. On another 
occasion, we were provided with a 
variety of ingredients for making soups: 
three hot soup bases. and twenty or 
more spices, condiments, and garnishes. 
On such occasions, we end by eating 
each other’s handiwork, and there have- 
n’t yet been any fatalities. 

5. With a simple 8-millimetre Bell & 
Howell camera, some indoor film, and 
photoflood lights, we once made our own 
“high camp” movie, with a hero, mas- 
querading as a dissolute playboy, lock- 


ing wits and brawn with a mad scientist. 
6. We've had a lot of fun trying to 
assume the attributes and movements of 
familiar objects. For example, have you 
ever pretended that you were an egg 
being broken, dropping into a pan, and 
frying? Or a vacuum cleaner, or a milk 
machine, or any number of other every- 
day things? One time, eight of us made 
up the component parts of an internal 
combustion engine, and it was the only 
machine that I have ever felt any real 
enthusiasm for. : 

We have tried our hands at creating our 
own musique concrete, haiku, collages, 
clay modelling, finger painting, murals, 
constructions of everything from IBM 
cards to the shoes on our feet. There 
are any number of uses of light, incense, 
and other fragrances, the sense of touch, 
and so on, that we’ve thought of but 
haven’t had a chance to try yet. 

We haven’t spent any time sitting 
around intellectualising. We have found 
the substance of liberation so exciting 
that we haven’t bothered with the 
theory. In my judgment, instead of 
finishing this article, you would do bet- 
ter to get up right now, move around, 
and start getting in touch with the 
space in the room, the textures of the 
walls, the floors, the drapes, all the things 
which you have become deadened to and 
take for granted - most of all, yourself. 
But in case anybody doesn’t follow this 
precept, and is still reading, I’ll violate 
my own advice and do some theorising 
(I am speaking only for myself, by the 
way, since my friends and I have not 
discussed these matters). 


Psychotherapeutic 


I think that we have been proceeding 
on the assumption that in our compart- 
mentalised, routinised lives, all of us 
have all kinds of capacities which we've 
never used, and we have become afraid 
to even try to use them, for fear that 
we will “fail.” or be laughed at. Tim- 
othy Leary, the high apostle of LSD, 
says that most people go through life 
using perhaps five per cent of their po- 
tential consciousness, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt that he is quite right. That 
is the common kernel! of truth from 
which Leary and his friends have been 
proceeding in one direction, and my 
friends and I in another direction alto- 
gether. 

I and my friends, I think. have been 
assuming that the way authentically to 
expand the consciousness is to work on 
strengthening and developing the con- 
stituent elements which make up con- 
sciousness: the five basic senses: mem- 
ory. imagination; the feeling for colour, 
design, humour, and so forth and so on. 
The way you develop these things, I 
think, is to exercise them: to practise, 
very hard, in the way in which a person, 
by working hard enough, may eventually 
be able to run a mile in less than four 
minutes. I don’t believe that there is 
any short cut, any easy way, in one kind 
of human development any more than 
the other. 

You may have heard this joke: one per- 
son says, “Have you got colour TV?” 
The other person says, “No. I take LSD 
and sit and watch the wallpaper in- 
stead.” In a very real sense, that joke 
illustrates the point which I am trying 
to make. I don’t believe that anyone’s 
potentialities are really expanded by 
any amount of sitting around watching 
TV. no matter how good the colour, the 
acting, the direction, etc. And I do not 
believe that anyone’s potentialities are 
really expanded by any amount of hallu- 
cinating on LSD, no matter how good 
the colour of those visions. There is no 
substitute, no way I know of to really 
start using that 95% of unused poten- 
tial, other than doing it yourself: mix- 
ing and applying your own colours, to 
paper or canvas or whatever; writing 
your own scripts; moving your own 
body; using your own voice; and all the 
rest of it. 

My friends and I have found, I think, 
that in an appropriate interpersonal set- 
ting, it is possible to do these things. It 
is possible to be unafraid, to let go, to 
start a veritable shower of seeing things 
{n new ways: and through it all, to 
know that our consciousness expansion 
is real, and not a dream, because it is 
shared, observed, communicated, 
can be built upon at any later time. 


and 


The interpersonal setting in which we 
have found that all kinds of creative 
capacities can emerge and flower is 
characterised by certain qualities: it is 
essentially unstructured, accepting, non- 
coercive, non-competitive, non-striving, 
non-judgmental, non-directive. There is 
no “purpose” in the usual sense. For 
example, we try not to let our gatherings 
become psychotherapy sessions. This is 
not to say that they are not psychothera- 
peutic. In lives which are lived at the 
five or ten per cent level, any experience 
which is liberating, humanising, and 
authentic, might legitimately be called 
psychotherapeutic. But that is a side 
effect. 

We have no leaders and no followers. 
We have no agendas. It is not necessary 
that everyone should arrive at the same 
time, or leave at the same time. The 
closest thing which we have to a rule, 
I suppose, is that nobody shall laugh at 
anyone else. With. yes; but not at. The 
concepts of “success” and “failure” 
simply do not apply. 

One of the articles of faith which I have 
formulated in the course of this year is 
that bona fide liberation, though it is 
hard work, is fun, and it is contagious. 
But many people never allow themselves 
to be exposed to this contagion. When 
we try to describe what we do, it sounds 
anarchic, it doesn’t fit into any of the 
customary categories, and people tend to 
be terribly disquieted by that. If we 
worked out a credo, called ourselves an 
“Institute of Something-or-Other,” met 
in a regular place at a regular time, 
charged a fee, and the like, our happen- 
ings would make sense to many more 
people, and we might become a great 
“ success.” 

But then, I think, what we are doing 
would no longer be so liberating. The 
values at stake, it seems to me, are in- 
herently non-organisational. You might 
prove me wrong in this, but it is my in- 
tuition at the moment. Getting in touch 
with one’s own individuality; learning 
to shuck off some of the shackles of 
time, purpose, language, biology, society, 
and culture; stretching, growing, crack- 
ing the chrysalis: these seem to be like 
so many butterflies of the human spirit. 
In time, perhaps, they can grow hardy, 
but for the moment, at least, they are 
very fragile. They can turn to stone and 
fall to earth very easily: if, for example, 
a sociologist were to intrude with a ques- 
tionnaire; or a psychiatrist with his ideo- 
logical instruments; or a journalist look- 
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pert a story; or an organiser of any 
kind. 

To crack the chrysalis, as I have said, is 
not easy. It is very difficult to work our 
way out of the fear that we are going 
to be judged and found wanting if we 
step out of our narrow roles of house- 
wife, or teacher, or whatever, and 
stretch our bodies, our minds, our voices, 
our talents, in unaccustomed ways. But 
on the basis of my own experience, I 
can testify that it is possible. It’s not 
mechanical. It’s not something which 
you can work on all the time. You can 
put it aside, and take it up later where 
you left off. But in the meantime, you 
know that it’s there, and that is a very 
wonderful, reassuring feeling. It is very 
reassuring to know that you did it your- 
self, with your own powers; to know that 
the supply can’t be cut off, government 
can’t outlaw it, no force in the world 
can take away from you your accom- 
plishment, or your ability to go on from 
it to similar accomplishments. 


Crackpot realists 


How do I reconcile all this with the first 
part of this discussion? I said then, in 
so many words, that life is often grim 
and deadly earnest. I spoke of the rape 
of the countryside, people trapped in 
ghettoes and brutalising work, and the 
possibility of the destruction of all soci- 
eties, all cultures. Those things are still 
true. I would still inveigh against any 
life-style which distracts from them com- 
pletely. But I did not intend to suggest 
that everyone must man the barricades, 
stern of visage, sober of mien, intense, 
all the time, day and night. That would 
be as dehumanising as total hedonism. 

I like to believe that there is no discon- 
tinuity between the things which my 
friends and I have done in seeking to 
enhance our creativity, spontanaeity, 
and joy in life, and the things which we 
may be doing in the social, political, 
economic arenas. I like to believe that 
there is no inconsistency between social 
responsibility and one’s responsibility to 
be one’s self... 

At the very ledst, I would say that the 
kinds of thingi,which we have been 
talking about f@we are refreshing, and 
to that extent ft&¥ky make it possible to 
return with Peflewed effectiveness to 
grapple with the woes of the world. But 
I think that there is more to it than that. 
I like to believe that there is an organic 
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and mutually reinforcing connection be- 
tween the courage it takes to try a new 
kind of singing, dancing, painting, or 
play-acting, and the courage it takes to 
challenge an entrenched social institu- 
tion. I like to believe that there is a 
very real relationship between the kind 
of growth and liberation which we are 
groping for in our own personalities, 
and the kind of liberation which all men 
eae: and which all men are capable 
of. 

It is not enough to say, abstractedly, that 
we are in favour of good things like 
freedom and improving the quality of 
men’s lives. The crackpot realists can 
and do correctly pronounce these shib- 
boleths, even as they go about system- 
atically destroying the existential quali- 
ties. And the old left, and the new left, 
and practically all the critics of the 
crackpot realists, seem to think that they 
are somehow going to change the 
scheme of things by mere exhortation, 
or by the mere acquisition of power. 
But genuine changes in the quality of 
men’s lives, in my estimation, require 
more than exhortation, and less than 
power: they require, among other 
things, that the people calling for 
changes demonstrate, in their own flesh 
and blood lives, the good qualities which 
they are talking about; and demonstrate 
in that way, which strikes me as the 
only truly relevant way, that these good 
qualities are not, after all, beyond the 
grasp of other mortal men. 


Henry Anderson lives in Berkeley, 
California. He is a painter and 
writer, and has been active for 
many years in industrial, labour, 
pacifist, and civil rights move- 
ments. He is presently the secre- 
tary of a local union for agricul- 
tural and farm workers. This 
article is adapted from a radio 
commentary which he delivered 
over KPFA radio (the listener- 
supported station in Berkeley) on 
June 17 and 18, 1966. It first ap- 
peared, in slightly shortened form, 
in the American weekly journal, 
“Manas,” on November 16, 1966. 
Convricht is held by Mr Anderson, 
and the full version is printed here 
with his permission. 

© Henry Anderson, 1966. 
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Editorial 


Humanism with a difference 


There is not much genuine dialogue 
about the psychedelic drug culture. On 
the one hand, we have the tripsters 
themselves: in our experience, they 
tend to be self-righteous, self-enclosed, 
more than a little smug, evangelistic, 
fully convinced of the worth of what 
they are doing, certain that they alone 
have found the Holy Grail, and not 
often amenable to dialogue. On the 
other hand, we have a multitude of 
policemen, judges, magistrates, teach- 
ers, parents, journalists, social workers, 
and so on, who tend to retreat towards 
total hysteria whenever the topic rears 
its head. In between the two entrenched 
positions, we have a number of slick 
columnists and TV personalities like 
Malcolm Muggeridge and Alan Brien 
who, while pretending to make serious 
comment, merely exacerbate the situa- 
tion, and indeed capitalise on it. This 
is a disastrous state of affairs, and we 
have published Henry Anderson’s arti- 
cle this week in the hope of initiating 
some kind of sane and reasonable dia- 
logue on the subject. 

We wish it to be clearly understood 
that in printing Mr Anderson’s article 
we are not calling for increased meas- 
ures of repression against the people 
who use psychedelics. This is not Mr 
Anderson’s intention, nor is it ours. 
Official and para-legal attempts to stamp 
out the drug culture are too often vicious 
and senseless, and they are not going to 
work: they are likely to lead only to 
an increased rigidity of attitudes all 
round, and positively to encourage 
pathological patterns of use. 

Nor are we asserting categorically that 
the use of psychedelics is always worth- 
less and unjustified: it is probably quite 
true that some individuals can lead their 
lives with a greater awareness of their 
own potentialities as a result of using 
psychedelics in a responsible manner, 
that they can indeed enlarge those poten- 
tialities to a certain extent, and thereby 
live a more whole, more genuinely satis- 
fying personal existence. Only fools or 
scoundrels would venture to be dog- 
matic about it: in this, as in all im- 
portant personal decisions, a man must 
make up his own mind and choose his 
own order of values. 

What we are criticising is the type of 
social attitude and personal “ philoso- 
phy” which seems to be spawned by 
this psychedelic subculture. Again, we 
have to be careful here: the “ vellow 
submarine” movement in the States, 
which at first sight might appear to 
be an offshoot of the psychedelic move- 
ment, has done a deal of valuable work 
by injecting the qualities of joy, love, 
spontaneity, creativity, even innocence, 
into anti-war demonstrations, and into 
the peace movement in general. But 
the overall tendency of this “yellow 
submarine” movement, it seems to us, 
is directed away from the non-values 
which infest the fully blown, freak-out 
trioster phenomenon. and we feel fairly 
certain that real and fruitful results are 
to be obtained from coalition with this 
kind of radical movement. Again, more 
dialogue in this area would be useful. 
An orthodox Marxist would probably des- 
cribe the psychedelic movement as “ the 
last phase of bourgeois capitalism” (it 
is amazing how many things have been 
called the last phase of bourgeois capi- 
talism!). But in fact it is the last phase 
of something rather more important than 
capitalism: namely, the Western belief 
in words, concepts, and objectified 
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values. And in our present “end of 
era” circumstances, where the drift of 
our culture towards total mechanisation, 
standardisation and _ intellectualisation 
is continually speeding up, and where 
the opportunities available to the indi- 
vidual for personal transcendence are 
steadily decreasing, it is quite obvious 
that if the urge is strong enough, people 
will seek for ways to experience that 
kind of transcendence, whether it be 
creative, moral, or authentically reli- 
gious. 

Having attempted, hopefully, to put the 
psychedelic movement in some kind of 
perspective, we must add that trying 
to understand the reasons for its sudden 
growth is not the same as agreeing with 
its attitudes or accepting its basic as- 
sumptions. We believe, like Mr Ander- 
son, that the psychedelic movement is 
striving for personal transcendence by 
means which are wrongheaded, that the 
psychedelic apostles are mistaken in 
more ways than one about the nature of 
human existence, and that their methods 
are quite probably self-deluding, self- 
defeating, and exploitative of true hu- 
man potential. 

First, for all its talk of liberation, per- 
sonal creativity and self-realisation, the 
psychedelic movement may well be a 
form of anti-creativity. The real prob- 
lem is that people will do literally 
anything, no matter how absurd, to 
avoid facing their own inner beings, 
without fear and with no exterior crutch- 
es. They will practise Indian yoga and 
all its complicated exercises, they will 
stick to a strict regimen of diet, they 
will drill permanent holes in the tops of 
their skulls, they will memorise the- 
osophy by heart or mechanically re- 
peat texts from a 5,000-year-old Eastern 
religious heritage, they will chant om 
and burn incense and indulge in breath- 
ing disciplines, they will gaze at man- 
dalas and mystic insignias for hours on 
end, they will smoke “pot” and chew 
peyote and shoot “acid,” all because 
they cannot get on with themselves un- 
aided. 

(4 
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Blind alley 


In short, the psychedelic apostles, for all 
their praise of the inner life, may well 
be engaged, wittingly or unwittingly, in 
debasing its value, because, subcon- 
sciously, a great many of them probably 
have not the slightest faith that any- 
thing useful can come out of the psyche 
unaided. This paper places as high a 
premium on the value of the inner life 
as anybody, as we try to demonstrate in 
our features on poetry, art, literature 
and creative education: but we are 
quite certain that getting to experience 
this inner reality by means of a quick- 
fire, surething chemical substance, with 
guaranteed instant delights, is fake, and 
is likely to prove ultimately inadequate, 
an emotionally frustrating blind alley. 
In any case, to set up this rigid division 
between “inner world” and “outer 
world,” as the psychedelic movement 
tends to do, is to think spatially, and 
this is stupid: the barrier between in- 
ternal self and external world is indeed, 
as the Indian sages say, illusion. 

It may be the case that evolution is now 
making things simple for us, that at this 
particular moment in history self-know- 
ledge is intended, if not destined, to be 
easy, by some kind of new synthetic 
dispensation. But we find it hard to 
believe this. Indeed, it forms the basis 
of one of our major criticisms of the 
psychedelic movement: that its “ philo- 
sophy” (if that is the correct word) is 
just too easy to be true. No hard thought, 
no nasty decisions, no awkward conse- 
quences (apart from the possibility of a 
bad “trip ”), no difficult, subtle, or in- 
volved processes of psychic develop- 
ment or personal creative growth. You 
simply swallow a sugar cube, and you 
automatically see great visions and 
glorious colours, you hear the music of 
the spheres (or so you think), like 
switching on some kind of cosmic record 
player. So why should you struggle - for 
anything? 

Second, we are disturbed, and sometimes 
sickened, by the way in which the 


psychedelic apostles fool around, mind- 


lessly, with the concept of love, fre- 
quently expressed in phrases like “ We 
love you ail,” or “ We love everybody.” 
There have been but a few men in the 
course of humam history who claimed 
to love everybody, and who managed to 
sound convincing when they said it: 
great saints, prophets, genuine mystics, 
men like Jesus, Gautama, Ashoka, St 
Francis, St John of the Cross, and so on. 
And while there may be a little bit of 
the saint in each one of us, very few 
of us are capable, under any conditions, 
of attaining to real sainthood. Most men 
find it difficult enough (but supremely 
rewarding, nevertheless) to sustain an 
authentic personal love, let alone a vast, 
embracing, universal agapé. 

In addition, there is love and there is 
love. The blessedness of love, which was 
a vitalising doctrine to the first Chris- 
tians, has degenerated today into the 
absolutism of the average, the apotheo- 
sis of the common, the now dismally 
familiar condition of everybody as 
everybody else’s keeper: and, in totali- 
tarian states, into something viler still. 
Today, the word “love,” like the word 
“God,” is burdened with the load of 
centuries of rationalisation: by the top- 
sy-turvy logic of objectified concepts, 
love is too often in danger of becoming 
a generator of its opposite, hate. 


Love the only way 


We don’t wish to be mistaken on this 
point. In the last resort, love is the only 
way: the great struggle of the future - 
if we are to have a future, which is 
touch and go - is going to be between 
love and power. But if genuine love is 
to stand any chance at all, it must be 
reinforced with action: it is no good 
just sitting around, bemoaning your 
futile existence, soothing your sense of 
despair with melodramatic protestations 
of love for all mankind, for this simply 
doesn’t ring true and is really quite 
meaningless. What is needed with re- 
spect to glaring evils like war, racism, 
colonialism, poverty, etc, is not vague 
declarations of love, but love embodied 
in objective social justice, in terms of 
practical proposals for a more fraternal, 
equitable, and peaceful world. In short, 
all we are saying is that you have to 
be careful when you use the word 
“Jove”: it is not the kind of word which 
you can throw around casually, else you 
begin to devalue not only the word but 
love itself. 

Closely allied to this concept of “‘ passive 
love” are the theories of disengage- 
ment and disaffiliation which are rife in 
the psychedelic movement, epitomised 
in slogans like “Turn On, Tune In, 
Drop Out.” If “dropping out” means 
dissociating yourself as much as possible 
from the centres and sources of coercive 
sovereign power, from the wretched, 
deathly machine complex of military and 
industrial might, from repressive and 
stultifying social controls and barriers, 
then we fully support it: the contagious 
effect of personal example in such acts 
of individual disaffiliation is sometimes 
quite astonishing. 

But if “dropping out” means what we 
suspect it does - that is to say, a com- 
plete opting out from the social nexus 
altogether, a total disengagement from 
everything, even from causes which 
possess truth and beauty, like pacifism, 
civil rights, etc - then it is despicable, 
and it needs to be condemned for what 
it is: a contemptuous and negative lack 
of faith in ordinary human beings. For 
a start, to think that you can “drop 
out” in this manner without doing your- 
self profound psychic harm is a delu- 
sion: there are no holes in the world, 
and it is simply not true to assert that 
the role which a man can play, in doing 
something useful and having some long 
term influence as an individual moral 
agent, is non-existent. 

But by far the biggest criticism to be 
made of the “drop out” attitude is 
that it is a puerile evasion of the real 
problems which face us today. Contrary 
to what its proponents seem to think, 
it is not revolutionary, it is not sub- 
versive, it is not even radical, and it 
certainly isn’t new. The implication of 


this kind of attitude is that the world is 
irrevocably doomed, and that the only 
sensible thing to do is to sit back and 
watch it go down in flames: and, if 
possible, to give it a helping kick on 
the way. But this is no way to change 
the bloody mess which is the twentieth 
century: on the contrary, it is an excel- 
lent way to accommodate and to adapt 
people’ to the twentieth century, by 
“ harmonising ” or “ stabilising ” them in 
a manner which would no doubt gladden 
the hearts of all the bright PhDs of 
Personality Engineering and Public Re- 
lations. We have heard it suggested that 
in a secular and technological society 
with a discredited religious heritage, a 
chemical religion based on psychedelics 
is most appropriate to the climate of the 
times. This is indeed correct: but it is 
also one of the most damning indict- 
ments that could possibly be made 
against the psychedelic movement. For 
the general “logic” of the psychedelic 
“philosophy” bears very disquieting 
parallels with the worst aspect of all 
instituted religion: namely, its innate 
tendency towards  ultra-traditionalism 
and conservatism. 

To sum up: the most disturbing feature 
of the whole psychedelic phenomenon 
lies in its apparent worship of an ex- 
tremely dangerous and excessive form 
of individualism. Again, we don’t wish 
to be mistaken on this point: it is the 
excessive emphasis in the last 50 years 
on collectivism, on social values, which 
has produced the modern malady. But 
equally, to veer to the other extreme, 
to install and then idolise a philosophy 
of individualism carried to absurd 
lengths, is likely to prove just as un- 
workable and demoralising. 


Today’s typical man 


The typical man of today invariably 
flees from himself by taking refuge in 
the general political and social collec- 
tive, which inevitably takes away from 
him his own due measure of personal 
responsibility and freedom. Against 
this, the “philosophy” of the drug 
culture would tend to assert the attitude 
of a self who has to account to nobody 
but himself. But both these “ solutions ” 
are wrong: either way, we merely dis- 
guise our own reluctance to answer for 
the genuineness of our existence. The 
positive emotional aura which clings to 
both “solutions ” takes the place of the 
difficult task of discovering a direction 
of meaningful personal movement and 
involvement. In each case, we abolish 
the image of man and substitute an 
image of the self. 

What we have to realise today, and 
what the tripsters seem to wish to for- 
get, is that man is not truly human in 
the impersonal mass roster of the social 
church, nor is he truly human in a 
temporary chemical heaven, completely 
divorced from organic reality and the 
material world: man is most truly hu- 
man in fraternal community, the syn- 
thesis of J and Thou. And by this, we 
don’t mean the spurious notion of “ fra- 
ternal community” to which certain 
fringe elements in the psychedelic move- 
ment, such as the “pot smokers,” sub- 
scribe, consisting in quiet communal ses- 
sions with a lighted “joint”: such in- 
groupings are all too often introspective 
and hostile to outsiders. 

It may seem that we are simply reassert- 
ing the shop-soiled tenets of traditional 
liberal humanism, but this is not our 
intention: liberal humanism has been 
tried and found wanting too many times 
this century, and we must discard it. 
We need today a truer, warmer human- 
ism, infused with a kind of poet-think- 
ing which fixes its gaze on the stars, but 
which at the same time keeps its feet 
firmly anchored in the gutter. And in 
this respect, our mentors, we believe, 
will not be the likes of Dr Leary and 
the psychedelic disciples, but true poet- 
philosophers like Camus and Merton, 
Lawrence and Buber: men who were 
possessed of more than a streak of mys- 
ticism and utopian vision, but who man- 
aged to remain faithful to the earth and 
to the beloved human community. Mr 
Anderson’s essay is a potent restate- 
ment of this line of thought. 


THE BEAST 


Something that was not there before 
has come through the mirror 
into my room. 


It is not such a simple creature 
as at first I thought — 
from somewhere it has brought a mischief 


that troubles both silence and objects, 
and now left alone here 
I weave intricate reasons for its arrival. 


They disintegrate. Today in January, with 
the light frozen on my window, I hear outside 
a million panicking birds, and know even out there 


comfort is done with; it has shattered 
even the stars, this creature 
at last come home to me. 


4 POEMS BY 
BRIAN PATTEN 


SONG OF THE PINK BIRD 


Let the pink bird sing; it’s at your breasts 

In a room we’re sharing, 

And your head on my chest confirms 

Its glad domination. 

Let the world play its games beyond the curtains, 
We are certain of only one thing: 

Let the pink bird sing. 

We have lost interest in wars and in political situations, 
There are craters in our hearts, 

We must not neglect them, so 

Let the pink bird sing. 

Let it sing as long as singing matters. 

Look through the windows, 

The clouds are blushing, 

The moon apologising. 

Let the pink bird bring home to us 

One reason for living, 

Let the pink bird sing. 


Brian Patten is a young poet from Liverpool who is playing a leading 
role in the development of a new and genuinely popular poetry which 
is designed to be read aloud to local audiences. His work is featured, 
along with that of Adrian Henri and Roger McGough, in “ The Liverpool 
Scene,” which was published last week by Rapp & Carroll, price 25s. 
His first collection of poems, called “ Little Johnny’s Confessions,” will 
be published later this year by Allen & Unwin, and he has also written 
a book for children, called “ The Adventures of Nathan and Xemeplonk 
Somewhere in the Universe,” which is full of grasshoppers made out 
of stars, travelling space circuses, children who run away from home 
for centuries at a time, and unicorns set free from logic’s laws (etc). 
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SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 
HEAVEN AND WOOLWORTHS 


She keeps kingfishers in their cages 
And goldfish in their bowls, 

She is lovely and is afraid 

Of such things as growing cold. 


She’s had enough men to please her 
Though they were more cruel than kind 
And their love an act in isolation, 

A form of pantomime. 


She says she has forgotten 

The feelings that she shared 

At various allnight parties 
Among the couples on the stairs, 


For among the songs and dancing 
She was once open wide, 

A girl dressed in denim 

With the boys dressed in lies. 


She’s eating roses on toast with tulip butter; 
Praying for her mirror to stay young; 

On its no longer gilted surface 

This message she has scrawled: 


‘“O somewhere between Heaven and Woolworth’s 
I love, I live, I scold, 

I keep kingfishers in their cages 

And goldfish in their bowls.’ 


LITTLE JOHNNY’S 
CONFESSION 


This morning 
being rather young and foolish, 
I borrowed a machinegun my father 
had left hidden since the war, went out, 
and eliminated a number of small enemies. 
Since then I have not returned home. 


This morning 
swarms of police with trackerdogs 
wander about the city 
with my description printed 
on their minds, asking: 
‘Have you seen him, 
he is Seven years old, 
likes Pluto, Mighty Mouse 
and Biffo the Bear, 
have you seen him, anywhere? ’ 


This morning 
sitting alone in a strange playground, 
muttering You’ve blundered, You’ve blundered 
over and over to myself, 
I work out my next move 
but cannot move; 
the trackerdogs will sniff me out, 
they have my lollypops. 
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Bob Overy 


THE MISSING 
PACIFISTS 


There must be more pacifists outside 
the Peace Pledge Union than there are 
in it. This irony, Myrtle Solomon, the 
overworked, good-humoured secretary of 
the PPU, admits, is the central challenge 
to their depleted organisation today. 
How do they come to grips with it? Why 
do they need to? 

In my experience, there seem to be four 
basic objections among pacifists to tak- 
ing the PPU pledge (“I renounce war 
and I will never support or sanction 
another’). They are, firstly, that it 
seems ostentatious, somehow  self- 
conscious, to commit oneself to some- 
thing which one believes already. How 
can ‘‘ taking the pledge” cement or con- 
firm in any way what one already be- 
lieves? And, secondly, what does one do 
by taking the pledge that is additional 
to what one was doing already? Isn’t 
taking the pledge just a sop to con- 
science, a pledge to do nothing? 
Thirdly, if one does find it possible to 
take the pledge, what right has one to 
say that one’s beliefs won’t change? Cir- 
cumstances may conspire to prevent one 
from fulfilling what one has pledged 
oneself to do. (This might be cailed the 
“anarchist objection” to taking pledges 
of any sort.) Fourthly, doesn’t the 
pledge fail completely to spell out the 


depth of the engaged pacifist’s commit- 
ment against war? The fight against 
war demands so much more than a 
simple rejection of it: it demands an 
analysis of the forces that go to pro- 
duce war and a willingness and a com- 
mitment to combat them. This is no- 
where contained or hinted at in the 
pledge. 

No doubt these objections have been 
raised in one form or another over all 
the years since the pledge was institu- 
ted as the basis of membership for the 
PPU in 1934. A card distributed by the 
PPU, entitled “Implications of the 
Pledge,” describes how it is taken from 
“the concluding words of a sermon 
preached by Dr Fosdick in New York at 
an Armistice Day commemoration in 
1933,” and how its implications are wide 
enough to embrace both “the public 
propagandist” and the person who 
strives “by example and witness”; the 
card adds that ‘members of all religion, 
atheists and agnostics, can equally com- 
mit themselves through the pledge to 
the renunciation of war, to research 
into the causes of war, and into non- 
violent solutions .” Probably the 
strongest argument in favour of the 
pledge is that it guarantees for the PPU 
(as perhaps no other political organisa- 


The Peace Pledge Union stall at a festival gala in Camberwell in 1964. 
How will the PPU adapt to a recent influx of young members? Can 
it ever regain its place at the centre of the peace movement? 


tion has guaranteed for it) that all mem- 
bers actually will be pacifists. 


Nevertheless, let me invite the (gentle) 
wrath of PPU pacifists by suggesting 
that a strong case can be made out now 
for an investigation of the suitability of 
the pledge as the basis of membership. 
Maybe it is just this has prevented many 
pacifists from joining. It is Myrtle Solo- 
mon who insists that the PPU is at pre- 
sent facing its moment of truth. Either 
it sets about seriously adapting itself to 
a sudden, recent influx of young people 
or it will fade away as older members 
die. 

Three factors, basically, seem to be 
accountable for the encouraging interest 
which young people are showing in the 
PPU. Firstly, the general humanitarian 
trend in society, to be seen, for example, 
in the anti-hanging reform or the suc- 
cess of the voluntary aid organisations, 
which encourages and sustains youthful 
idealism. Secondly, the war in Vietnam 
which is forcing young idealists to focus 
their attention on the bestiality of war, 
to ask themselves whether they can sup- 


FILMS/PETER WILLIS 


Yiddish drama 


I shall never be able to understand the 
mentality of the people who distribute 
foreign language films. Though they are 
themselves intelligent and at least a 
little altruistic - they have done much 
to establish the cinema as a truly inter- 
national art form - they seem to have a 
curious conception of public taste, and 
of what is appropriate publicity for their 
wares. As a result, any number of 
people still tend to equate “art”’ in the 
cinema with pornography, and to treat 
such films accordingly. What is at stake 
here is not the value of pornography 
but the large number of films that don’t 
set out to explore the erotic, but which 
still come in for the kind of publicity 
which is apparently designed to appeal 
exclusively to old men in raincoats: an 
insignificant, and frequently disappoint- 
ed, class of cinemagoers. 


A recent and classic victim of this self- 
defeating publicity is a French-Israeli 
production which started life as La 
Fille de la Mer Morte. The English 
translation somehow turned out as Se- 
duced in Sodom, which, to say the least, 
is a totally inadequate epitome of the 
story and spirit of the film. 


Its theme is the conflict between tradi- 
tion and innovation. Between the very 
patriarchal expatriate Moroccan Jewish 
family, with its confused ambitions of 
betterment and escape from the hard 
impoverished life at the Dead Sea salt 
works to one of mythical ease in Paris, 
via a supposedly rich compatriot to 
whom the daughter was betrothed by 
post at the age of thirteen, and the 
daughter’s affair with a young French 
engineer at the salt works. The family’s 
shame at the girl’s behaviour is com- 
pounded by a purely mercenary fear for 


their bargain, and they react with irra- 
tional violence. 


The mood of the film is essentially one 
of tragedy and menace, but as a result 
of the rather perverse Jewish penchant 
for sardonic, self-denigratory humour 
(practically a secondary racial character- 
istic), the grim tone is enhanced with 
light yet mordant comedy. This is par- 
ticularly effective in the crucial scene 
at the airport, where the Bozalgos go to 
meet the suitor who, after five years 
silence, has suddenly telegrammed an- 
nouncement of his arrival. This could 
be prosaically tense, but is in fact 
handled hilariously, with Papa Bozalgo 
(a boisterous Pierre Brasseur), carrying 
a bunch of flowers, and his three sons 
demanding of each eligible arrival 
whether he is M. Simon, and finally com- 
peting for the receptionist’s attention 
with a fat, perspirant, ratty, middle aged 
man seeking the Bozalgo family .. . 


The mixture of light comedy and stark 
tragedy, and the supposedly arbitrary 
unhappy ending, has been criticised as 
confused and disconcerting; but I found 
the effect realistic and very persuasive. 
The social problem involved is one that 
can only be solved by erosion - to which 
the film is a witty, and humane (no - 
human) contribution. 


A fairly similar theme - a very different 
film. Alexander Kluge’s Yesterday Girl 
is about Anita G, a Jewish waif from 
East Germany, trying to make good 
(“Form a concept,” commands her pro- 
bation officer, in an-obviously well worn 
ritual. “Doing good.” “ What is good? ” 
“What's good for you.” “No, I don’t 
think thats quite right”) in post war 
West Germany. Living just outside the 
law, she gets along by playing the 


greedy, devious consumer society off 
against itself: selling instalment-plan 
language records, or, failing that, filling 
in the agreement forms herself; trying 
to get a university education without the 
necessary certificates (what she sees of 
it is useless and irrelevant, anyway); an 
affair with an under-secretary of state, 
and, finally, back in the East, pregnant 
and in prison. 

The style is picaresque, and owes much 
to Jean-Lue Godard. Nothing surprising 
or shameful in that; this way of explor- 
ing a - or the - human mentality, which 
avoids the trap of displacing fidelity 
with didacticism by relying on the 
oblique, the elliptical, the giveaway non- 
essential, is one of the most valid 
realisations of the cinema as a social art, 
and here it has not been merely imi- 
tated, but absorbed. Kluge has a few 
tricks of his own, too; notably inter- 
minable single shots - such as a distant 
one of Anita crossing a bridge, putting 
her suitcase down time and again to 
change hands, or of her sitting despond- 
ently in the middle of a huge afforested 
roundabout. The camera circles her 
slowly, the cars dizzyingly fast. The 
shots..would slow. the film terribly if 
they were not commanding enough. As 
it is, they are haunting and mesmeric. 


Anita’s problem is the introverted self- 
Satisfaction of the society that spawned 
and then spurned her (as emphasised 
by the heartless gaiety of the Palm 
Court tangos that accompany the more 
desperate moments of the film). The 
case of Anita G is apparently authentic, 
but its interpretation is so idiosyn- 


cratic that, of all the people connected 
with it, the only one likely to recognise 
her is her own original. High praise for 
a film; sharp censure for official people. 


port what either side is doing there. 
Thirdly, a series of judiciously placed 
small advertisements which the PPU has 
had in such papers as the Observer, the 
Sun, and the New Statesman: last year 
they received more than 1,300 enquiries 
and enrolled 800 new members. 


Now, the problem, which Myrtle Solo- 
mon described to me when I talked to 
her recently, is that once the young 
people join the PPU they have to be 
given something to do. The PPU has a 
well-established literature distribution 
system which succeeded in giving out 
300,000 leaflets last year. It has 6,000 
members. A youth section, the Youth 
Association of the PPU (YAPPU), was 
set up four years ago, and the most re- 
cent branch, in London, is holding regu- 
lar meetings and also a vigil in Trafal- 
gar Square every Saturday on the sub- 
ject of Vietnam. Myrtle Solomon her- 
self, I discovered, has a drama training 
in stage management and she is behind 
the more imaginative ventures that the 
PPU has tried lately, like the pageant. 
However, the gap between the age 
groups, between the under 20s and the 
over 40s, is enormous and there seems 
a real danger that their elders, even un- 
consciously, may prevent the young 
people from making headway in the 
adult organisation: too many of the PPU 
officers, for example, are over 50. The 
PPU frequently gives the impression of 
being a club held together by nostalgia 
for “the old days”; and the teenagers 
will soon get out when they encounter 
this. Sybil Morrison, septuagenarian 
enfant terrible of the PPU, has circu- 
lated a memorandum for discussion be- 
fore next month’s annual conference at 
Sheffield, which calls for a re-thinking 
of local PPU group meetings (there are 
about 30 groups throughout the country) 
since “the youth of the movement are 
not attracted to these meetings.” 

So, at a moment of apparent upsurge 
and enthusiasm, the PPU, in fact, finds 
itself weak and ill-prepared. This, at a 
time when it seems essential that the 
champions of pacifism should be blazon- 
ing the message that a peace movement 
cannot align itself with one side in a 
war. The PPU, which should be at the 
centre of the peace movement, is, in 
fact, like the Committee of 100, on the 
periphery, pushed out by a lack of num- 
bers and talent. There are, it seems to 
me, two courses open to the PPU. It can 
either make a supreme effort to woo the 
missing pacifists over 20 who have not 
joined the organisation for whatever 
reason. It can launch a rigorous organ- 
isational and intellectual campaign to 
involve these people, so as to build a 
structure which will survive the inevit- 
able upheavals of the next ten years as 
the older membership falls away. 
Alternatively, it can seek to form some 
sort of alliance or coalition with other 
organisations in the non-socialist peace 
movement, i.e. the Committee of 100, 
the anarchists and Peace News. Such a 
coalition could be the focus for a re- 
newed effort to build a peace movement 
based on the principles of pacifism and 
non-violent direct action. If neither of 
these courses is taken, it is sadly pos- 
sible that the Peace Pledge Union may 
not survive as an active force. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


March 21, which falls next Tuesday, 
will be the seventh anniversary of the 
massacre at Sharpeville, South Africa. 
It has been proclaimed by the UN 
General Assembly as ‘“‘ International Day 
for the Elimination of Racial Discrimin- 
ation.” 
Y fear it will take more than the pro- 
clamation of one day to achieve such 
elimination; but in the meantime, valu- 
able ammunition for those who are 
working against racial discrimination 
comes in the March issue of UNESCO 
Courier, which is devoted to the sub- 
ject of apartheid. This issue contains 
articles by well-known writers on South 
Africa, as well as passages from the 
forthcoming UNESCO report on the 
effects of apartheid on education, science, 
culture and information in South Africa. 
It sets out in some detail exactly how 
apartheid works to the disadvantage of 
the African. 
No doubt it will enrage Robert Pitman 
to find public money being used for this 
purpose; for my part, I would like to 
see this issue very widely distributed. 
In this country, it costs 1s 6d, and its 
distribution is the job of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. They should be bom- 
barded with orders. 
* * * 
Sharpeville is a reminder of the price 
that people have paid in their groping 
towards freedom - not only in South 
Africa. But unhappily, it is sometimes 
used as an argument by those who 
favour liberation through violence, to 
show that ‘“ non-violence doesn’t work.” 
It is of course possible for a single act 
of repression, like Sharpeville, to turn 
the leaders of a freedom movement 
away from non-violence towards vio- 
lence; it could equally be possible for 
them to persist with non-violence des- 
pite bloody repression. Sharpeville 
doesn’t prove anything so simple as 
“ non-violence doesn’t work”; nor should 
anyone be so foolish as to suggest that 
non-violence would mean ‘no more 
Sharpevilles.” There are a lot of com- 
plex questions involved here, like why 
people apparently feel safer with guns 
in their hands and whether they can be 
safe without them. One day, perhaps, 
we'll know the answers. 


Visitors to Britain from overseas, dis- 
cussing the political situation here, often 
ask if there are any hopeful signs at all 
for radicals and peaceniks, since all 
round them they see gloom and con- 
fusion. Lately, when asked this question, 
I’ve taken to pointing to the growth of 
national feeling in Scotland and Wales, 
which seems to me one quite healthy 
sign of revolt against neglect from the 
centre. I hope, therefore, that overseas 
as well as home readers will be inter- 
ested by Philip Seed’s comment on 
page 10 about last week’s by-election 
in the Rhondda. For anyone who hasn’t 
got the facts to hand, by the way, the 
Scottish National Party polled 11,000 
votes in one by-election last week, 
against Labour’s 12,000 and the Conser- 
vatives’ 14,000: and in the Rhondda, 
Plaid Cymru polled 10,000 and Labour 
12,000, compared with 2,000 and 19,000 
respectively at the general election last 
year. Remarkable results. . 


For all our strictures this week about 
the “drug culture,” I sympathise with 
International Times, who last week 
suffered a raid from the obscenity sec- 
' tion of the police. I will readily confess 
that I often find it hard to know what 
is going on in the pages of It, and in 
a sense I admire the confidence of police- 
men who, on the strength of a mere 
nine issues,’ are sure that they have 
diagnosed obscenity. But for all that, 
it’s none of their business. 3 


Few people brought as much drive and 
enthusiasm to the work ‘of the pacifist 


movement in Wales as Myfanwy Griffith, - 


who was for many years a voluntary 
organiser for the Peace Pledge Union, 
covering the remote towns and the 
scattered membership in mid-Wales. 
Her work for Peace News continued to 
within a few weeks of her death last 
Friday at the age of 90, and had more 
recently been centred in Surrey where 
she retired some years ago. She was an 
original member of the Direct Action 
Committee and took part in many of the 
early non-violent actions in Britain from 
which the mass non-violence movement 
of the 1960s developed. : 


Editorial 


East of Suez, goodbye? 


Is the government about to cut troops 
from east of Suez? We don’t know. We 
are not privy to cabinet secrets; neither 
for some reason are we given tip-offs or 
deliberate leaks. We can only read the 
newspapers like the rest of you and 
speculate. And recent reports in the 
Observer and the Guardian tend to 
give credence to the view that our de 
fence planners at present are engaged in 
a very nifty operation. 
Last Monday the Guardian carried a re- 
port on its front page under the head- 
line: “East of Suez cuts likely this 
summer.” Last Sunday the Observer ran 
a story with the heading: ‘“ Army and 
RAF fear big cuts.” Also writing in the 
Observer, Nora Beloff engaged in some 
typical hint-dropping: 
“The 62 abstentions on defence tell 
only part of the story: the leader- 
ship has since had 25 more letters 
from MPs saying they agree with the 
abstainers and will follow their ex- 
ample unless the government changes 
its policy by next year: word has 
gone out that it will.” (Our italics.) 
Suspicion that something was in the 
air goes back well beyond last weekend 
to before last month’s defence review. 
Senior ministers, so the press has been 
informing us, have tried to coddle along 
back-bench defence “rebels” with un- 
official “words in their ear” that se- 
cretly the government was intending to 
cut back the east of Suez role. Unfor- 
tunately for the government, however, 
the Labour “rebels” are said to be so 
suspicious of senior ministers that they 
have refused in public to believe the 
stories. Hence the continued loud oppo- 
sition within the Parliamentary Labour 


Party and in parliament to the east of 
Suez policy. 
Denis Healey, the Minister of Defence, 
was extremely cagey about the east of 
Suez role in last month’s defence re- 
view; on television, when confronted with 
his leading critic, Christopher Mayhew, 
he said that Mayhew knew as well as 
he did that the only difference between 
them was a matter of timing, that is, 
how soon the troops would be withdrawn 
from east of Suez. Perhaps Healey was 
telling the truth? 
In his recent book Britain’s Role To- 
morrow Mayhew argued very strongly 
that for many years Britain's forces have 
been undermanned, that the situation 
is getting worse, and that what we have 
to do is match our political commit- 
ments to our military resources: yet 
Andrew Wilson, defence correspondent 
of the Observer, stated on February 19 
after the defence review: 
“The fact is that Britain, after years 
of having too few troops to perform 
too many tasks, now looks like having 
too many to perform too few.” 


Britain has 444,000 men in uniform, and 
Andrew Wilson estimates that if the 
government sticks to its present expen- 
diture “ceiling” of £2,000 million a 
year, this number of men will have 
to be cut by 100,000 within the next 
10 years. On March 12 he reported much 
more concretely that a new defence re- 
view will be published between July 
and next February in which the army 
and the RAF expect troop cuts in the 
Far East to be announced, in addition 
to a cut of 14,000 already announced. 
At the moment British troops in the 
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Far East number 54,000, to be reduced 
to 40,000 by next year. 

Ian Aitken confirmed the story in the 
Guardian on March 13 when he revealed : 
“Ministers now expect Mr Denis Healey 
. .. to announce further substantial de- 
fence cuts east of Suez semetime to- 
wards the end of this summer.” He 
added that it was the Foreign Office, 
reflecting pressure from Australia and 
New Zealand, which had persuaded the 
government not to announce the change 
of policy last month. 

What are we to make of al] this? There 
appear to be three practical possibilities. 
One is that Denis Healey actually will an- 
nounce drastic cuts east of Suez in the 
summer. A second is that he will seek 
to avoid the obvious implications in such 
an announcement of “ withdrawal” and 
“victory for the left” and say no such 
thing publicly, but make the cuts all 
the same. The third is that under pres- 
sure from America, Australia and New 
Zealand troop levels will continue as they 
are. 

Whatever the outcome, our position is 
clear. If defence cuts made on grounds 
of economy were to leave us in 10 years’ 
time with 300,000 troops, these would be 
300,000 troops too many; and if with- 
drawal east of Suez on political grounds 
led us to build up our strength in Europe 
(as Mayhew would suggest), it would 
serve no useful purpose. For withdrawal} 
east of Suez will mean only that we 
have faced financial and political reality. 
but not that we have confronted the real 
question of how we prevent military con- 
flicts in the nuclear age. In any case, as 
a fundamental tenet, we want not de 
fence cuts, but disarmament. 


Police brutality in Stockholm 


Kay Oskarsson writes from Stockholm: 
About a month ago, one Saturday night, 
a student smashed some panes of glass 
in the window of the American Embassy 
in Stockholm. He made no attempt to 
avoid arrest by the police and was taken 
by them and held under close guard for 
a couple of weeks before he was tried. 
The American Ambassador said that the 
Swedish government must pay the cost 
of the glass, which he estimated at 
60,000 crowns (though this has later 
been proved to be a false sum - the 
total cost of the repair will not exceed 
35,000 crowns). He also called for police 
protection of the Embassy and this 
building is now the most heavily guard- 
ed in Stockholm! 


The sentence eventually passed on the 
student was eight months’ imprison- 
ment and the payment of the 60,000 
crowns (roughly £4,000). We noticed at 
this time that a man who was found to 
be directly responsible for the death of 
three people as the result of careless, 
drunken driving, was imprisoned for 
three months. Someone, somewhere, has 
got their values confused! An appeal 
against the sentence will be heard on 
March 17, and in the meanwhile the 
“window-breaker ” has started a four- 
teen-day fast inside the prison against 
the American policies in Vietnam. He is 
looked on now in Left-wing circles as 
Sweden’s first political prisoner. 

The harshness of his sentence was not 


Thousands march in Brussels 


He POUR L’ AUTODETERWINATION Ee 
OU PEUPLE VIETNAMIEN 


POUR L ARRET IMMEDIAT DE6 
BOMBAROEMEATS AMERICAN RUD VET 


About 8,000 people, carrying banners in French and Flemish, marched 
through the streets of Brussels on March 4. They were protesting 
against the American bombing of North Vietnam. 


totally unexpected, however. Since pub- 
lic opinion against the Americans in 
Vietnam has been growing and demon- 
strators have been making their views 
known on the streets, police aggression 
and brutality have become more and 
more common. At the present time de- 
monstrations are being held on the first 
Saturday of every month outside the 
US Trade Centre in one of the busiest 
streets in Stockholm. At the first of 
these many demonstrators were mis- 
handled by the police, and on Saturday, 
March 4 the police deliberately tried to 
provoke the demonstrators by rough 
treatment, hitting wildly with their 
truncheons at any who came in their 
path. When demonstrators tried to pre- 
vent police vans from driving their 
friends away by sitting down in front 
of them the police became more vicious 
and police dogs appeared on the scene. 
Many people were very badly bitten by 
the dogs. In order to end the demonstra- 
tion (which at no time was unruly or out 
of hand) as soon as possible several 
random arrests were made, accompanied 
by more violence, and 23 of the 200 
people who took part were driven to 
the police station. One elderly invalid 
who was not active in the demonstration 
but was only watching was bitten by a 
police dog and then arrested. A state- 
ment appeared by him in the press the 
following day saying he and others had 
to wait for two hours at the police 
station before they were taken to hospi- 
tal to be treated for their bites. 

Most press reaction to the demonstra- 
tion was police-biased, but one evening 
paper published a report by two journal- 
ists denying that the demonstrators 
showed aggression or violence and saying 
that they were sorely provoked by the 
police. 

We feel that it is time that what is 
happening in Sweden be made known to 
people outside, as it is obvious that the 
Swedish government is acting in the 
interests of America, although it is a 
Social Democrat government, known to 
be a strong critic of injustice in coun- 
tries such as South Africa. So there will 
be a demonstration in London outside 
the Swedish Embassy after the close of 
the Easter march. We shall ask for the 
immediate release of the political prison- 
er and for an ending of the police 
brutality to those who deny Johnson’s 
right to have his army in Vietnam. 
Please come; we need your support. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


CONWAY HALL. London WC1. Good Friday 
7.30. First release of new pamphlet - Russia 
1917-67. SPGB. 


DANCE AND SOCIAL. All who wish to spend 
an enjoyable evening with others who desire 
a world without frontiers are invited. Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square (near Holborn tube), 
Saturday 25 March 7.30 pm. Refreshments, 
prizes. Overseas students, visitors, sympathis- 
ers - all welcome. Tickets 4s at door. Specimen 
literature on world socialism from: ‘** One 
World ’’’ (PN), The Socialist Party of GB, 52 
Clapham High Street, London SW4. 


MERTON HALL, SW19. Monday 20 March at 
8 pm. Folk song and dance concert, proceeds 
to Medical Aid for Vietnam. Admission 2s 6d. 


Personal 


ADD £££s TO YOUR FUND RAISING!!! Send 
today for our free fund raising catalogue of 
over 100 fast-selling lines. Birthday card packs, 
stationery, fancy gifts, tableware, children’s 
books etc. Per return service from Leswyn 
Cards (Dept PN), Boldmere Road, Sutton Cold- 
field, Warks. 


ALDERMASTON COACHES! From London, all 
four days £1 inclusive (day returns 7s 6d down- 
wards), ARC 1239. From Kentish Town and 
Hampstead Good Friday only 8s return - KIL 
1442. ; 


DUPLICATING, shorthand, typing, tapes, trans- 
jating. Private shorthand/typing lessons. Mabel 
Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, 
Friern Barnet, N11. 368 3324. 


GENTLEMAN, thirties, requires spacious self- 
contained unfurnished accommodation suitable 
for multiple sharing, central London, quiet 
surroudings. Maximum seven guineas inclusive. 
No premium, F & F, or agents fees. Could 
decorate, Reciprocal references. Box 472, 


MEETING ROOM available for committees. 
small conferences, religious services etc. 15s 
per 3 hour session. Centrally situated, seat up 
ey 36. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service, Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, Lon- 
don NW6. 

SEND FOREIGN STAMPS to the War Resisters’ 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


THE GRUMBLE BOX. We often grumble. Hungry 
children’s tummies grumble. Why not a 
‘“‘prumble collection box’’ in your home? 
War on Want, London W5. 


Publications 


POSTERS, ALL PEACE LITERATURE and any 
book in print can be obtained through Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers). Also 
badges and leaflets. Sale or return selections 
for meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 
6, Mon - Sat) for latest lists and SoR terms. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not jater than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
mature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


17-19 March, Fri-Sun 


BUSHEY, Herts. 6 pm Friday to 12 noon 
Sunday. Outside gates of Ether Engineering 
factory, Park Avenue. Vigil picket (part of 
YCND pre-Easter activity). 


17 March, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 110 West Town Lane, Brisling- 
ton. John Hellier reviewing ‘‘ Achieving 
Peace,’’ plans April 1, Swindon, PPU. 


HORNCHURCH. 7.45 pm. Holy Cross Church 
(New hall), Hornchurch Road, near Roneo 
corner. Two films inc ‘‘ The Threatening Sky.” 
ae Russell Kerr and Stan Newens. 


book a classified or 


HULL. 7.30 pm. Church Institute, Albion Street. 
Meeting in support of International War 
Crimes Tribunal against America in Vietnam. 
Speakers Lawrence Daly and Ken Coates. 


LONDON WC2. 8 pm. LSE, Houghton Street. 
LSE CND folksong concert: Bert Jansch. 
Admission 6s 6d at door. 


18 March, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I do not know why many people were 
so scandalised by Mr Wilson’s speech 
to his own backbenchers in Parliament. 
In telling them to shut up or lose their 
jobs (I paraphrase, of course) he was 
merely restating the facts of parliament- 
ary life as they have prevailed for at 
least two generations. The position of 
backbencher MPs today is remarkably 
like that of the members of the House 
of Lords; if they oppose government 
policy they are “obstructing the demo- 
cratically ascertained will of the maior- 
ity,” whilst if they agree with it they 
are superfluous. 

What can backbench MPs do about this, 
apart from resigning? Nothing, of 
course, which is surely as good a reason 
as any for resigning. Not that anybody 
will resign, for once bitten by the power 
bug the consequent infection is nearly 
always both intense and chronic. The 
government could double the arms bill 
and halve the welfare programme over 
the next ten years and not a single MP 
would find this sufficient grounds for 
leaving parliament. I write with confi- 
dence because over the last ten years 
the government, in real terms, has done 
almost exactly this. Yet most of us con- 
tinue to be seduced by the same old 
siren songs about “improving things 
from the inside,” “we need a strong 
left wing” and so on and degradingly 
so on. 

What can we do? We can cease to vote, 
which is a pretty negative step, but 
perhaps we should also tear up the form 
we are legally obliged to fill in to have 
our names on the electoral register. Such 
a step is not civil obedience, of course, 
a point which will give many people the 
shudders, even though Polaris, Vietnam, 
Tibet, Rhodesia and other crimes fre- 
quently cause them no loss of sleep at 
all. Well, let’s have a public bonfire of 
electoral registration forms. That is a 
start anyway. r 
One aspect of Mr Wilson’s speech which 
went almost unremarked surely did more 
to press home our powerlessness than 
anything which prompted the fuss. You 
may recall he was reported as saying 
that no decision about going into Europe 
or not has yet been made, but that when 


it was made all members of the govern- 
ment would support it, whatever the 
decision happened to be. Never mind 
how superfluous this makes Members 
of Parliament, look how superfluous it 
makes us! 
* * 

Shoplifting figures show an enormous 
increase and part of it is attributed to 
the effects of the squeeze and unem- 
ployment. Perhaps, perhaps not. Could 
it also be due to the increase in super- 
markets? At twelve I was a fairly ac- 
complished shoplifter, but I had to con- 
tend with individual owners of one-man 
shops who kept most of their stock 
behind the counter and who knew all 
about smooth-faced boys with even 
smoother tongues who would innocently 
inquire for a length of string, an empty 
box or anything else not involving a 
cash transaction. On one occasion I was 
suddenly grabbed from across the coun- 
ter with a half a dozen pairs of boot- 
laces in my pocket. I was in no position 
to grumble when the irate shopkeeper, 
with forearms like hams, proceeded in 
front of the rest of his customers to 
larrup the pants off me, but it certainly 
helped to contain the crime figures. 
When I grew up and learnt the meaning 
of real love, the compulsion to steal it 
in symbolic form, even in the shape of 
bootlaces, faded. Today there is another 
problem around. The rape of the mass 
mind with advertising is surely one of 
the most dangerous and_ sickening 
phenomena of the twentieth century. 
On every hand people are cajoled, bul- 
lied and tricked into the belief that they 
need a multitude of things that other- 
wise it would never occur to them to 
want at all. In the supermarkets goods 
are so arranged as virtually to be sitting 
on their hind legs begging to be taken, 
whilst the unseen owners of saccharine 
voices extol the supposed virtues of one 
needless item of rubbish after another. 
The consumer is bamboozled into believ- 
ing happiness is identical with high-level 
consumption (which can only enslave 
him) rather than with self-discipline and 
restraint. 

Is it any wonder that with such odious 
values promoted with unceasing gold- 
Iust, people should succumb to such 
wantonly provocative temptations to 
steal? I believe supermarket shoplifting 
to be another “entirely predictable be- 
haviour response” of mass conditioning 
and I for one would have it removed 
altogether from the list of indictable 


offences. There now! 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


BROMLEY. 7 pm. High Street Methodist Church. 
Christian Convention on Vietnam, Speakers: 
Fr Simon Blake, Rev Ronald Crewes, Rev 
Bernard Mahoney (from Texas), R, Mallone. 
EDGWARE, 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News Selling. 
MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace literature 
centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, informa- 
tion service etc. 

SEVENOAKS. 8.30 pm. St Lukes Hall, Eardley 
Road. Showing of ‘‘ The War Game."’ Admission 
2s 6d. CND. 

WATFORD. 2.30 pm. Upper Precinct, High 
Street, Public meeting, speakers inc: David 
Picton, Peter Dark and Dennis Murray. All 
day leafleting and motorcade. 10.15 pm, as- 
semble Upper Precinct for torchlight march 
to Ether Engineering Ltd, Bushey, to join 
vigil. (YCND pre-Easter activity: contact G. B. 
Simmons, Garston 5717.) 


19 March, Sunday 


LONDON E11. 3.30 pm. Druids Hall, Bedford 
Road, Walthamstow. PVC meeting, inc James 
Cameron film ‘‘ Eye Witness.’’ 


20 March, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London C100 meeting. 


LONDON SW19. 8 pm. Merton Hall. Folk song 
and dance concert in aid of Medical Aid for 
Vietnam. Admission 2s 6d. 


SEVENOAKS. 8.30 pm. 
Drive. John Brunner 
War Game.” CND. 


22 March, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 iy 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


23 March, Thursday 
LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting H 
Bush Road. itaryeNuttals Slavery” PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
ae off Piccadilly. Informal poetry read- 
Ss. 


24 March, Friday 


ALDERMASTON-READING. Assemble 12 noon 
Falcon Field opposite AWRE. March to Reading 
via Burghfield Polaris Factory. 


25 March, Saturday 


READING-SLOUGH. Assemble 9.30 am Kings 
Meadows. March to Slough via RSG 6. 


The 
“ The 


Cornwall Hall, 
introduces film 


26 March, Sunday 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opposite Selfridges. Peter 
Jenkins: ‘' Vietnam.” Order of the Great 
Companions. 


SLOUGH-CHISWICK. Assemble Sl 
9.30 am. March to Chiswick. ee salem io 


27 March, Monday 


LONDON. 10 am assemble Acton Green for 
last stage of Aldermaston March, to Trafalgar 
Square for CND rally. 5 pm Form queue in 
Whitehall to hand in letters of dissociation to 
Downing Street. 


A JOB WITH HOUSMANS? 


If you are in the peace movement and 
have a knowledge of the book trade (and 
preferably stationery too) or are quali- 
fied in any way to undertake ordering 
and sale of books, we have an interesting 
job for you at Housmans. 

Usual shop hours and wages, plus de- 
pendents allowances, 1967 holidays. 
Please send details to 

General Manager, Peace News Ltd 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


For broadsheet distribution 


Eyewitness 
in 

North 
Vietnam 


Dave Dellinger’s first hand report 
on the effects of US bombing. A 
4-page illustrated broadsheet. 


5s doz, 30s 100, 250s 1,000 post free 
Single copies 6d each (postage 3d) 


HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 


TYPIST/ASSISTANT 


wanted for 
PEACE NEWS 


and 
HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


Varied and interesting work. 

Please write giving previous experience 
to General Manager, 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


Il renounce war andIiwillnever @ 

support or sancilon another 
This pledge signed by, each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


PROSPERITY 


Build your future 


wisely—safely 


LET YOUR 
MONEY EARN 


45 
8 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


London NW3 


Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never ‘of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


newsagents Is 
Every Friday from all 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
_8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


CI TTT TET 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


NAME............ Po SR hve 
ADDRESS.......... eae. Sa 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London WC2 


Easter 


This Easter will be of real value if, 
firstly, it enables us to say something 
significant to public opinion and, second- 
ly, it helps us to sort out our differences. 
We now need most urgently to recast 
the foundations of the independent 
peace movement in such a way that we 
shall be all set for the growth that the 
world situation makes imperative. 

It is no use pretending that there is no 
difference between the official policy of 
National CND and that of the Commit- 
tee of 100 and peace action. CND, 
nationally, accepts the party-political 
system, sees no alternative and is deter- 
mined to work through that system. It 
therefore relegates itself to the status of 
a ginger group. Thus in face of the 
general elections of 1964 and 1966 CND 
almost disappeared. The ‘“ independent 
presence” never materialised. Nearly 
all the CND activists returned to their 
first love - parliamentary party politics. 
In practice CND - like the British Peace 
Committee, the British Council for 
Peace in Vietnarn and the Labour Peace 
Fellowship - functions as a kind of pro- 
tection society for the policies and per- 
sons of the British and Soviet govern- 
ments against the non-violent assault of 
direct peace action. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 

Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 

General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone: TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
ee 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 83s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


months 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


In many parts of the country CND has 
disappeared and in those areas where 
it has survived there are now two quite 
different kinds of CND groups. There 
are those that are no more than party 
political fronts (for the Communist 
Party and what is left of the Labour 
Party left wing) and those that are so 
independent that they might disaffiliate 
from National CND. 

That CND survives at all is largely due 
to this new mood of independence. Then 
there is, of course, the fact that the 
press still cannot see the difference be- 
tween the conventional and direct action 
wings of the movement and persists in 
giving CND the credit for Committee of 
100, Peace Action and anarchist demon- 
strations. 

It follows that official CND slogans this 
Easter will exclude stopping the war in 
Vietnam by a unilateral cease-fire, ex- 
clude the recall of “Geneva” to demand 
the negotiated withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, and exclude outright rejection of 
Wilson and Brown and all their works. 

The official CND message will be that 
of safe rebellion: “Stop the Bombing,” 
ignoring the fact that 99% of the war 
is in South Vietnam; “ Break with John- 
son,” without giving any indication of 
how it is to be done, so that the un- 
written inference is “Ally with the 
Soviet Union.” 

Purely negative anti-Americanism is not 
for us. A most important new lead has 
only recently come from America where 
the peace in Vietnam movement - the 
Spring Mobilisation Committee and 
Students for a Democratic Society - has 
rethought its objectives on thoroughly 
independent and unilateralist lines. Can 
we do likewise? We can hardly afford 
to do less. 

For writing about CND like this I know 
that some people will call me ‘ divisive,” 
that word being the latest substitute for 
serious argument. Unity for unity’s sake 
was a piece of lethal nonsense that 
Hitler and Stalin had in common. There 
is only one kind of unity worth having - 
agreement over action, action for a policy 
free from the values and methods of the 
party political rat-race. 

There can be no reliance on MPs. Two 
of them accepted nomination to the 
National Council of CND and were duly 
elected. They have yet to make their 
first appearance. Their activity is West- 
minster-centred and self-defeating (in 
the sense that power lies elsewhere) so 
that all they can do from time to time 
is to make some marginal gesture - as 
in the recent abstentions. Of this, of 
course, one can approve without having 
any illusions about it. Our concern is 
with building the grass-roots movement. 

The exciting thing is the emergence of 
the post ’65 generation of young people 
who don’t have to be emancipated from 
party politics because they were never 
trapped in the first place. This will be 
their Easter. 

Peter Cadogan, Secretary, 

Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


Vietnam 


I should like to demur on one aspect 
of John Ball’s comment on The Threaten- 
ing Sky (March 3). 

The fundamental aspect of the crime 
of the US government in Vietnam is 
that, with the aid of their instrument 
Diem, they first held aloof from the 
1954 Geneva agreement for a settle- 
ment, and then proceeded to wreck it. 
The reason for this destructive operation 
was the fact that it was apparent that 
when the elections that were provided 
for came to be held the Vietnamese 
Communists would be victorious, largely 
because of popularity derived from the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh in the inde- 
pendence struggle against French domi- 
nation. The Vietnamese were not to be 
permitted to elect a Communist govern- 
ment. 

This is basically what the war is about, 


A Green Beret Blasts the War 


Donald Duncan, veteran professional soldier, refused to fight the US 
War in Vietnam. This eloquent Ramparts reprint tells why. 


Magazine style reproduction. 
1s 6d (post 3d) 15s doz post free 


HOUSMANS 5 Caledonian Road Kings Cross London N1 


Letters to 
the Editor 


and despite some crude slanting in the 
commentary in The Threatening Sky, 
this did not in my view outweigh the 
fact that a mixed audience is being 
made to face the facts of its origin. I 
wish that the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment could perceive the need to put 
more emphasis on these facts in their 
responses to the US Presidential pro- 
nouncements. 

The American intervention is based on 
the appallingly threatening conception 
that it is legitimate to prevent a people 
by means of war from electing a govern- 
ment of which we disapprove. I do not 
like Communism any more than [f like 
Conservatism, but I abhor a principle 
that would provide a justification for a 
Chinese government that could wield 
sufficient power intervening to prevent 
a Heath - or even a Wilson - govern- 
ment in Britain. 

J. Allen Skinner, 

79 Lordship Park, London N16. 


Famine in India 


Fences are Frances Howard's simple 
solution (February 24) to India’s grow- 
ing disaster: fences to segregate animals 
and reduce their population. It’s a bril- 
liant solution. 

I too have a brilliant scheme for India: 
if human excreta, instead of being scat- 
tered around to breed disease, are col- 
lected in a tank with a lid, they will not 
only turn into an excellent and not 
unwholesome fertiliser, but will also pro- 
duce methane gas, which can be tapped 
and used for fuel. 

I was so delighted when I discovered 
this scheme that J put it to Oxfam. It 
seemed a system which could be applied 
easily at village level with a minimum 
of capital outlay. 

But not only this, but all other brilliant 
schemes for India, are doomed. In the 
case of my idea, there are religious 
taboos concerning the handling of ex- 
creta. Every other scheme is blocked by 
ignorance and inertia, superstition, tra- 
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dition and taboo. It seems that what 
India needs is education, and that’s a 
slow process. 

Rene Gill, 

37 Thornclifie Road, Oxford. 


Walkers wanted 


As part of the International Voluntary 
Service national appeal to raise funds 
to expand our work both at home and 
overseas, Camden branch is organising 
a sponsored walk from Hampstead to 
Windsor on Saturday, May 13, 1967. 
To make this a great success we need 
as many walkers as possible, and if 
any of your readers would like to join 
us we should be very pleased. 

Some of you will have already walked 
for a charity and know that it can be 
fun and is definitely worth while. We 
ask you to find your own sponsors, as 
many as you can, and ask them for 6d, 
Is or more per mile walked by you. 
Some may even give you extra if you 
stay the course! 

Full details will be sent later to those 
walking and sponsorship forms will be 
sent to you to fill in so that we can 
get a rough idea of how much money 
you hope to collect by your personal 
effort. 

June Razzelle, 

Appeals Committee, Camden Branch IVS, 
120 Heath Street, London NW3. 


Victor Gollancz 


It would be unjust to the memory of a 
courageous and energetic worker for 
peace if any reader were to deduce from 
your obituary notice (February 24) that 
Victor Gollancz’s only contribution to 
the Aldermaston March was to arrive 
late in a Rolls Royce. 

For the record, I have the most vivid 
and heartening recollection of march- 
ing with him on one of these occasions. 
Leslie Johnson, 

5 Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


eace News to cost 


a shilling 


From next week, Peace News will cost a shilling. At the same time, 
its size will be increased to twelve pages, and the paper will appear 
with a new look front page and various other improvements. 


The increase in price has been forced on us: for despite economies, 
our printing and other costs have increased, and the paper runs on 
an annual deficit which is more than we can bear. A number of our 
readers have come to our help with generous donations in response to 
appeals; but it is unfair to them to keep the selling price so far below 
the cost of production. The new price will be a more realistic one for 
all readers. 

Home and seamail subscription rates will also have to go up, and 
details of these changes are in the advertisement on this page. For the 
moment, airmail rates will be unchanged. There will be special low 
rates for bulk sellers of Peace News in universities, colleges and 
secondary schools. 


New distribution in London 

From next week, Peace News will be much more widely available 
in the London area. Two thousand extra copies will go every week to 
350 London newsagents. Tell your friends Peace News is now easier 
to buy. 


Twelve pages 

Twelve pages will mean more news, more information, more letters, 
better features. There will be new writers for ‘“ Personal Comment”: 
John Papworth, who has written this column for nearly two years, is 
making way for four people who will write roughly once a month. 
Starting this new arrangement will be Adrian Mitchell in next week’s 
issue. 


Easier to read 

The new page layout will give more room and, we hope, a more 
interesting look to the page. Also, as soon as new type now on order 
arrives, the bulk of the text matter throughout the paper will be set 
in a larger size: 9pt instead of the present 8pt. 


Your paper 

Our aim in all this is to give a better service to our readers and to 
all those who are working for a non-violent world. Peace News is your 
paper, not just to the extent that you read it and consider what we 
have to say, but to the extent that you help sell the paper, react to 
what we say, write us letters, send us articles, information, items of 
news, ideas. The address: 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 (TER 4473). 
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Philip Seed reports on the Rhondda by-election 


Plaid Cymru’s achievement 


“Come on, we’ll knock up everyone and 
take them to the polls. They’re practic- 
ally all voting for us!” So said a young 
Plaid Cymru supporter at seven o'clock 
in the evening of polling day in a 
packed, intimate and intense committee 
room in Treorchy. It was a bit like Al- 
dermaston in 1960. He cheerfully ex- 
pected the impossible. In the event the 
achievement was far greater than any- 
one had seriously predicted. 

“Old voting habits die hard in the 
Rhondda,” a CND Labour supporter told 
me before the election, adding that she 
thought she would “still vote Labour"; 
but so far as I could judge, stopping 
other passers-by, that was the only 
reason anyone ait all voted Labour in 
Rhondda West on March 9. At least 
the small number of Communist Party 


Come to, 
colourful 
Aldermaston 


Jim Radford writes: Although this year’s 
Aldermaston march may not be the 
largest march there has ever been from 
the Atomic Weapons Research Establish- 
ment (still operating by the way!), it 
may well prove to be the most interest- 
ing and colourful. 

It is hoped to initiate a discussion at 
Falcon Fields on Good Friday that will 
continue until we have delivered our 
personal letters of dissociation to 10 
Downing Street at 5 pm on Easter Mon- 
day. Musicians and folksingers have been 
invited to join the march. A combined 
teach-in and folk evening has been 
planned for Sunday night in one of the 
schools near Turnham Green. 

Colour will be provided by a decorated 
tractor and trailer which will lead the 
march from Aldermaston - illustrating 
the concept of beating swords into 
ploughshares. Behind the tractor will 
come the international tableau, made 
up mainly of two dozen children each 
carrying an oval lollipop with a new- 
style ND symbol on one side and the 
theme, “Let there be a world,” written 
in many different languages, with a 
different colour for each, on the other. 
Different groups have been asked to 
concentrate on specific subjects, so that 
the march will be divided into blocks 
concerned with the issues of Vietnam 
and British complicity, racialism in 
Africa and Rhodesia, and Polaris and 
military expenditure in general con- 
trasted with the problems of homeless- 
ness and world-wide poverty. 

Towards the end of the march a dozen 
or more people, each wearing a sheep’s 
head mask, will be herded by a fat 
little man in a Gannex raincoat. Two of 
them will carry a banner reading: 
“ House of Commons Contingent.” 
Meetings will be held outside the Polaris 
warhead factory at Burghfield on Friday 
and at RSG-6 on Saturday. The police 
have expressed willingness to co-operate 
with our “final act of dissociation” in 
Whitehall on Easter Monday, when we 
hope thousands of people will hand in 
letters to Harold Wilson. As each per- 
son leaves Downing Street, he will be 
asked to sign a pledge committing him- 
self to a month of sustained activity 
against the Vietnam war, a month that 
will culminate in the March of Shame 
on April 30. 

Because of the number of groups and 
individuals who have indicated their 
support for the march, there is a need 
for more volunteers to deal with the 
organisational problems. We cannot 
promise to provide accommodation in 
Reading and Slough for people who do 
not let us know their needs in advance. 
Further information: c/o 13 Goodwin 
Street, London N4 (ARC 1239). 

Jim Radford is Press Officer of the 
Aldermaston March Committee. 


supporters had some convictions and a 
programme for the Rhondda health ser- 
vices. In previous post-war elections the 
Labour Party hadn’t even bothered to 
hold election meetings in the Rhondda. 
Plaid Cymru - the National Party of 
Wales - calls itself “a non-violent move- 
ment.” Its credo continues: “It has 
rejected force as a means of achieving 
its ends, and dissociates itself from 
any organisation which uses violent 
methods.” (This presumably refers par- 
ticularly to the activities of the Free 
Wales Army.) “It is anti-racialist .. .” 
(Englishmen living in Wales are wel- 
come in its ranks.) “It supports the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
believes that massive spending on so- 
ealled ‘defence’ is indefensible in this 
age of fear and want.” 

Will these principles be retained? Or 
will popular support and the promise of 
power transform this ‘ non-violent move- 
ment” into just another old-style politi- 
cal party? Mr J. E. Jones, press officer 
for the Rhondda campaign, with whom 
I spoke at length, was confident that 
Plaid Cymru would remain a movement. 
Certainly the performance and the vot- 
ing record of Gwynfor Evans, their first 
MP, is impressive. On the strength of 
this record he was able to say at an 
unforgettable eve of poll meeting, 
packed to overflowing: “I challenge 
Mr Alec Jones,” (the Labour candidate 
who had said in his election address 
that the Americans should stop bombing 
North Vietnam) “to say whether he 
will vote for the £2,250 million expen- 
diture on armaments.” 

The Plaid challenge is not just to a 


Labour government. At the same meeting 
Vic Davies, the Plaid Rhondda candi- 
date, said: 
“People have lost confidence com- 
pletely in the London parties; they 
have lost their vision and principles 
... and electors are fed up with their 
failures here in Wales. Plaid Cymru 
seeks to bring sincerity and action 
into political life.” 
As Plaid Cymru rides on a wave, with 
such slogans as ‘Land of Our Children,” 
and ‘To Join The World,” I am wonder- 
ing how many of their supporters have 
understood the enormity of the task 
they have undertaken, “to bring sincer- 
ity and action into political life.” 
For example, Plaid Cymru’s policy 
statement says: ‘“‘ Workers should be 
given the opportunity to participate as 
far as possible in the control of indus- 
tries in which they are employed.” If 
Plaid Cymru is not just a political party, 
but a movement, why not start factories 
for peace? Why wait for “the London 
government”? Mr Jones explained that 
they had tried to do similar things. There 
were various projects with which Plaid 
had been informally associated though 
not carrying the Plaid label. At 
Cwmllynfell, in the Swansea Valley, in 
the 1950s, not very far from Onllwyn 
where the second factory for peace is 
now established, a group had tried to 
take over a mine to be run co-operative- 
ly instead of being closed. The project 
had come to nothing because of alleged 
opposition from the miners’ organisa- 
tions. 
There is plenty of tangible evidence of 
the sacrifice of Welsh interests to a 


Son of the puppet show 


Bob Overy writes: Even the CND organ- 
isers don’t know what their theatrical 
group is going to produce as an enter- 
tainment for marchers in Trafalgar 
Square on Easter Monday. Casting and 
material will depend on which actors 
are available at the moment and what 
is the latest topical subject for com- 
ment. All one can gather at present is 
that a great many of the leading names 
in satire in this country have been 
approached and have expressed inter- 
est, that Mike Kustow is stage-managing 
the affair as last year, that D. A. N. 
Jones of the New Statesman has written 
one script, and that Dudley Moore has 
expressed a willingness to be associated 
with the project, whether or not he 
manages finally to appear. 

Speakers for the rally have been final- 


ised as James Dickens, MP, Lawrence 
Daly, Stuart Hall and Thich Nhat Hanh 
(if he can get a visa from Paris). 

Plans for the Easter Saturday moving 
picket between the embassies of South 
Vietnam and the United States and the 
Foreign Office in Whitehall include the 
production of a number of 20-foot-long 
banners, decorated with cartoons and 
slogans. One cartoon, to be stationed 
with a picket outside the South Viet- 
namese embassy, will show Marshal Ky 
with an outsize heart, and engraved on 
the heart will be a portrait of Adolf 
Hitler. CND has had printed three excel- 
lent posters for the three days of activity 
with the slogans: ‘One Polaris costs 
30,000 homes,” “Scrap NATO, build 
UN,” and “Nuclear bases are nuclear 
targets.” 


Britain is the only major country still supporting America in Vietnam. We 
have to change that. ! 
Our money is being wasted on nuclear weapons like Polaris submarines. We 
have to change that. 
Thousands of children are being killed in Vietnam; how many of our children 


Easter 
967 


will die for Polaris? 


Saturday March 25 

2.30 pm. Grosvenor Square. 
Mass moving picket linking 
US Embassy, Foreign Office, 
South Vietnam Embassy. 


Easter Sunday 


Northolt (Central 
Ruislip US base: 


Two-day march starts 11 am 


Chiswick. 
CND 14 Grays Inn Road WC1 (CHA 3872) 


Easter Monday 
10.30 am Acton Green (Turn- 
ham Green tube) to Trafalgar 


tube); 
Square Rally (3 pm). 


London-based power structure: 9% un- 
employment in the Rhondda (compared 
with 14% average in England taken 
alone); neglect of transport needs; ex- 
ploitation of water supplies; discrimina- 
tion against family farms which are 
traditional in Wales. This London-based 
power structure uses every dirty weapon 
to discredit Plaid. Mr Wilson, for ex- 
ample, has recently sneered at Gwynfor 
Evans that Plaid will need “ more than 
one vote.” A Labour Rhondda election 
leaflet hinted that Plaid might have 
fascist inclinations and proclaimed: 
“Labour rejects nationalism.” This was 
not only a tactical error (it must have 
lost votes to widespread national feel- 
ing) but fantastically hypocritical when 
one considers Polaris-backed British 
national statism which the Labour gov- 
ernment promotes instead. 

National feeling exists in Wales. It 
could be exploited for power political 
purposes. It could be, on the other hand, 
the emotive basis for new experiments 
in community living, for new processes 
of non-violent social change, for worth- 
while political struggle. There will be 
consequences, either way, outside Wales. 
The vision of Plaid Cymru is that of a 
small nation able to make a _ contribu- 
tion just because it is small in the 
affairs of the world. 


Lakenheath 
follow-up 


Rupert Scott reports: On Sunday even- 
ing 15 people from Cambridge Peace 
Action paid a surprise visit to American 
servicemen and their families at USAF 
Lakenheath. Two hundred and_ fifty 
copies of A Green Beret Blasts the 
War were distributed from door to door 
in a matter of minutes, and we were off 
before the civilian police were called 
over from nearby RAF Mildenhall. 

As on previous visits we were received 
with surprise, but also with politeness: 
most of the Americans merely said “ I’m 
going to call the police” or “I think 
you’d better leave.’ One of us, who 
pretended to be lost, looking for an 
American acquaintance, found himself 
confronted with offers of assistance. 
This was particularly encouraging as 
previous experience at this base sug- 
gested that the problems of rational, 
personal communication were almost in- 
superable. 

If we follow this visit up by a leaflet 
which aims primarily at expressing our 
concern for them as people and at get- 
ting rid of the “hate barrier” and the 
suspicion, we should be in a position 
to go to Lakenheath to talk about Viet- 
nam rather than slipping leaflets and 
pamphlets through letter boxes under 
cover of darkness. This is the main ob- 
ject of the persistent campaign which 
we will be pursuing throughout the 
spring and summer: frequent and regu- 
lar visits with a progressive series of 
written arguments which will be supple- 
mented whenever possible with personal 
contact, 


News in brief 


The “underground” newspaper, Inter- 
national Times, was raided by the CID 
last Thursday and a great deal of its 
correspondence, circulation and_ distri- 
bution files as well as unpublished arti- 
cles and back-numbers were taken away. 
IT is likely to be prosecuted under the 
Obscene Publications Act. A_ protest 
demonstration was held at the Cenotaph 
in Whitehall last Saturday with Harry 
Fainlight appearing in a coffin. IT was 
reported to be bravely coming out for 
its tenth issue last Tuesday. 

An Anti-Apartheid conference, ‘“ The 
Crisis in Southern Africa,” will be held 
at the Caxton Hall in London between 
10 am and 6 pm this Saturday, March 
18. Among the speakers will be Basil 
Davidson, Robert Sutcliffe, Mary Benson, 
John Rex, Simon Katilungu and Michael 
Foot. 

“Indecency in Church” is the title of a 
pamphlet about the Brighton church 
case produced by the Committee of 100, 
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